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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 
(OF A WASTE-PAPER BASKET). 


‘Sirn—We are no longer in existence. Our sceptre 
has passed away into another's hand, our crown 
has adorned (if it has not fitted) another’s brow, 
for years. The world knows us no longer. But, 
stay. You may imagine, perhaps, from the above 
exordium, that this is a communication from 
Hades. I should be sorry to disappoint you to 
that extent. I can well imagine, Mr Editor, how 
| your mouth would water, your eyes sparkle, your | 
noble nostrils dilate, over that idea. It would, of 

course, be the making of your respectable magazine 
if you could procure such an article as you have in 
your mind. If you could advertise in the news- 
papers, and at the railway stations : Special Corre- 
spondence from the Shades. All Rights (except those 
of Sepulture) reserved. ead Chambers’s Journal, | 
you would doubtless give me a “Christmas Number” | 
all to myself, “ What an appropriate bill,” I hear | 
you sigh, “might be devised out of such material | 
for the Dead Walls!” I regret that I cannot give 

you the opportunity of exercising your’ ingenuity | 
in that direction. We are dead, it is true, but not | 
I. Our sceptre has passed away, but I still retain | 
the umbrella of private life. In a word, I am a} 
man who has retired from an editorship. 

‘I could tell much, if my feelings would permit me, | 
of the alteration that has taken place in my web of 
life through that circumstance—how all the golden 
threads have been taken out of it, and the com- 
monest cotton substituted in their place. You will 
not, I hope, imagine me so vulgar as to allude to 
the loss of salary. I refer to the cold indifference 
which I now experience from those who were in 
other days my very humble servants and admirers, 
“ Authority,” says the poet, “forgets a dying king ;” 
but let me tell you that it still more easily forgets 
a dead one. Authors, in particular, who used to 
hang on my lips, to listen with outstretched neck 
for my lightest remark about the weather, who 
would even ‘drum on the table, and exclaim: 


“Silence, silence! Mr Weekly is about to make 


an observation”—these flatterers, I say, have now 
not an ear to offer to me. They have gone over 
en masse to my successor, and transferred their 
allegiance to him with Parisian rapidity. It was 
once: “ When I speak, let no dog bark ;” but now 
the smallest cur is privileged to interrupt me. I 
have my opinions, as of old, but then an opinion, 
to be worth anything, must be printed (and, as 
some ill-bred satirist will doubtless add), and paid 
for. 

‘I am not, however, about to speak of these 
humiliations, which are less distressing to me on 
my own account than because they make Human 
Nature contemptible. When Cincinnatus went 
back to his plough, let us hope he was not subject 
to such rude remarks as: “ Who is your Fasces- 
maker?” (for hatter), or, “Has your Mother sold 
her Purple Gown?” (for mangle) ; but my private 
impression is that he did have to listen to remarks 
of that description. As an editor, it was my 
practice to uphold H. N. (as I perceive it to be 
yours). “ We will think better of Human Nature 
than to imagine,” &c., has been the beginning of 
many an eloquent philippic from my pen. “For 
the credit of Human Nature, we refuse to believe,” 
&e. 

‘But I am bringing my coals to Newcastle: 
forgive me. When an Immortal becomes a Mortal 
—I mean when you have been a We, and then 
become an I, it is so difficult to adapt one’s self to 
the literary situation. I have known better days, 
Mr Editor, and have not been a mere Contributor 
for twenty years ; so, bear with me. I can’t stoop 
even now to furnish you with anything Original. 
But the contents of my waste-basket (that is, of 
our waste-basket) are at your service. How valu- 
able they must be, you may imagine from the 
knowledge of what lies in your own. Call to 
mind the exquisite examples of human folly, 
audacity, ignorance, which your editorial eye (for 
we Wes have, curiously enough, but a single one) 
has lit upon, before consigning them to that bourne 
from which no manuscript ever returns. And yet, 
you know it is as much as your life is worth to 
publish them. You dare not do it. To incur the 
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vengeance of the Great Rejected—the hate of 
millions—is no light matter. They would swarm 
over from the Antipodes, from Ireland (especially), 
and from the Isle of Man—to use a typical expres- 
sion—to right themselves with the strong hand. 
You would be beaten black and blue. Well, I 
offer you the choicest specimens of my magazine 
correspondence for twenty years, which you may 
ublish with the utmost personal safety. Let them 
t the man who has succeeded to my late situa- 
tion if they please. I perceive this shocks you a 
little, though it would not do so if you knew the 
man. I offer you, then, like the Sibyl, one-half of 
these treasures at the same price as the whole—the 
first half, so that nothing shall appear in your 
columns that was not sent to mine ten years, 
or, as you would term it (for editors are nothing if 
they are not classical), two lustrums, ago. “ But,” 
you may still urge, “everybody does not die every 
ten years.” You are right, as you always are, or 
should be. But nobody who pens such communi- 
eations as Iam about to place in your hands can 
possibly remember them (or anything else) after 
that lapse of time. As for the addresses, they have 
—_— y long been changed, for would-be contri- 
utors are a shifty race, and——- But perhaps you 
would prefer not to publish the addresses ; other- 
wise, they would certainly give a local colouring. 
Nor even the names? Well, I leave that matter 
entirely to your own judgment. The documents 
are not private ; and even if they were, their pub- 
lication, as I am informed on competent authority, 
will not subject you to an action for libel. That is all 
that an editor need concern himself about. You see, 
I write to you quite unreservedly, and in fraternal 


confidence. About one thing only I wish to make 
an especial stipulation: in the public interest, 
nothing must be added or subtracted from these 
communications. I wish them to illustrate a phase 
of H.N. in connection with periodical literature. 


I look upon them as a sacred trust. If it was not 
for the pecuniary profit, I protest that nothing 
would induce me to part with the possession of 
them. As it is, you must engage to return to me 
the originals. I am meditating the publication of 
The Life of an Editor, illustrated by Specimens of 
Genuine Correspondence. I expect to receive a large 
sum for the suppression of this work, and it is 
essential to be in possession of the actual MSS, 
Those that Iam now forwarding to you, however, 
have (as I before observed) nothing belonging to 
them of a private nature. I cannot afford, sir (with- 
out a special rate of payment), to let you have my 
choicest specimens: avowals of poverty ; entreaties 
for assistance; acknowledgments of intellectual 
incapacity ; admission of benefits received ; and 
the like precious outpourings. I have got some 
tender communications from young poetesses, who 
have since seen the folly of writing verse, and 
married well, which I look upon as so many Bank 
of England notes. But this is personal pride, 
though I trust an honest pride. You will forgive 
a natural elation for the sake of the precaution it 
suggests to yourself. Keep your own editorial 
correspondence, sir, against the day when you are 
no a a plural number, and thank your obe- 
dient, humble servant, Jostaw WEEKLY, 
for the hint. 


‘P.S.—Upon reconsideration, I send you a few | h 


samples of the correspondence of the Rejected, 


with some appropriate comments, in place of the 
whole article, which shall follow on approval.’ 


Let who will attempt prose compositions, they 
are never half so ludicrous as those who try their 
hands at poetry. These are generally gushing 
young people, who feel a voice within them that 
cries: ‘On, on!’ Instead of at once consulting their 
medical adviser, they construe this alarming symp- 
tom to signify that they are born poets. But I will 
let one eloquent young gentleman speak for himself 
and friends. 


‘From my childhood, I have been ambitious of 
literary fame—a desire [sic] which has increased 
with my years, and has now reached to a passionate 
longing, which nothing but PuxsticaTion can 
satisfy. Do not, however, imagine that I write 
from a mere idle wish to see myself in print. No; 
my intense, nay, my almost agonised wish for 
success arises from some deep necessity of my 
nature. Our Creator is just. He would not have 
given me this proud, ambitious nature of mine, with 
its constant soarings after some = yet) unattained 
something, its total inability to be satisfied with a 
calm, prosaic, everyday life, only to waste itself in 
ineffectual struggles, and to die at last, overwhelmed 
with the weight of the Impossible. No, sir, I 
cannot be satisfied with mediocrity unless com- 
pelled. If I miss my mark by aiming too high, I 
can then shoot at a lower one.’ 


I thought this young gentleman would have shot 
at me when I returned him his Epic in six books. 
He called at our office, and demanded to be 
‘listened to’ in a very literal sense ; he wished to 
declaim the Epic vivd voce. It was impossible, he 
said, to judge of its merits by a mere perusal. 
When I pointed out to him that that was the only 
method by which our readers would be able to 
estimate it, he went away the richer by the 
acquisition of a new idea. ‘I see,’ said he, passing 
his hand over his lofty brow ; and we parted the 
best of friends. 

My next poetical contributor is of a widely 
different stamp. His Pegasus would have been 
entered in any sporting catalogue as ‘ Aged.’ 

‘Srr—I am an exception to the general rule of 
poets, as I am seventy years of age. I never knew 
till about four years ago how to make it, but now I 
love it dearly. I have not less than eighty thousand 
verses by me, nor less than five hundred different 
subjects of intellectual and sacred poetry. I have 
sent a great many to Her Majesty the Queen of 
England, and have had “Her” approval by the Home 
Secretary. I sent “Her” two on Monday last, and 
shall send “ Her” some more to-morrow. Iam the 
winner of the Paris, Russia, and Denmark prizes ; 
and a Fellow of the Royal College of Poets.’ 


Hitherto, I had thought the cacoéthes scribends 
was a disease like teething, incidental to youth 
only, but here was proof to the contrary. Imagine 
the virulence with which it must have attacked 
this ancient gentleman, to cause him to write eighty 
thousand verses in four years! And then what a 
latent genius must he have been possessed of, to 
carry off on its first awakening so many conti- 
nental prizes, as well as that college fellowship! 
How an English gentleman of sixty-six, who has 
only just learned to ‘make it,’ and, as I suppose, in 
is own language, could have secured the laurel 
crown (or whatever it was) at St Petersburg, is not 


io 


the least curious part of his performance. It is no 
use wishing him luck, I fear, at this remote epoch 
but let us wish his verses immortality ; they did 
not strike me as being adapted for this planet. 

Here is another veteran, apparently crowned 
with literary honours, but who, nevertheless, takes 
the extraordinary step of introducing his lucubra- 
tions by deputy. 


‘Srr—At the instance of mutual friends, I am 
induced to ask you whether you will receive—with 
a view to publication—a most interesting work in 
three volumes, by the celebrated Mr Roper. I take 
the opportunity of enclosing some encomiums of 
the press upon Mr Roper’s previous efforts. He is 
more than seventy years of age. You have doubt- 
less. met members of his family, who are ve 
numerous. It is his invariable habit, which it is 
now hardly probable that he will ever alter, to 
omit to dot his is and cross his és. In other 
respects, I think the MS. in question cannot fail 
to meet your views.—Yours obediently, 

GrorGE Proxy,’ 


To find our fellow-creatures thus writing on behalf 
of one another, is, as Mr Pecksniff was wont 
to say, extremely ‘soothing ;’ but it is not so 
pleasant when they take such an absorbing interest 
in ourselves as to teach us our own business. The 
following is a charming example of this earnest 
longing, unalloyed with the least touch of diffi- 
ence ; 


‘Srr—I and a few other ladies, who take in your 
shilling magazine, are desirous of informing you 
that there are great complaints here (my address, 
you perceive, is Bullock-Smithy) with respect to 
the very inferior poetry inserted in that serial. 
Your poets are of a far lower standard than our 
own local bards—of which (sic) we have several, two 
of them of very high character and wide-spread 
fame. I can give you their names, and the general 
opinion we entertain of them in Bullock-Smithy. 

ey are Mr Jones and Mr Brown; the next, Mr 
Robinson ; and next, Mr Smith; and next, Mr 
Robert Brown (not Browning, who is no relation). 
The poetry of the first-named is a little strained 
and extravagant, but very fine. There would not 
be a chance of your getting anything from him, if 
(as I pe tn you neither pay your contributors, 
nor allow their names to be put to their produc- 
tions. Mr Brown is (on the whole) our chief 
literary character—a member of several of the 
learned societies in London ; nothing could be had 
from him on the terms stated above. Mr Robinson 
is a very fine pastoral poet, but on what terms he 
would contribute to you, 1 have no knowledge. 
Mr Smith is very wealthy ; there would be no 
chance of getting any of his productions for money ; 
he might give some, and have his name put; but 
these would not have the learning nor the superb 
descriptions of Mr Brown’s, nor the fire of Mr 
Jones's, Pray, do not be offended at my letter. I 
have no motive but to inform you of what is said 
at Bullock-Smithy respecting your (otherwise) 
estimable periodical.’ 


I have received, in my editorial capacity (as 
doubtless you have done) many score of imper- 
tinent letters ; but I think you will agree with me 
that the above is a gem in that way, which its 
setting of provincial naiveté sets off to admiration. 
On the other hand, a modest admission of demerit, 


such as the following, is very rare. ‘Srr—If this | 
be refused, what then? There is no harm done. 
I don’t want it back. Of course I am an ass, but 
‘ou don’t know. -I subscribe my initials only.’ A 
ovely poem accompanied this epistle, which had 
this original peculiarity, that it begun in couplets, 
and gradually subsided into blank verse, and 
finally, prose. As in the case of the Besieged 
Resident in Paris, whose diet was first butter, then 
lard, thirdly, candle-grease, and lastly, nothing, 
this contribution ended in asterisks. 

‘Srr—I embrace this opportunity to inform you 
that I leave two sheets of foolscap, containing 
poems, at your office. They are not By any means 
a first attempt, but it is the first time I have 
written verses to please myself’ [Here, then, was 
a sort of bard I had never heard of, namely, a poet 
on compulsion. I read on with a beating heart.] 
‘I was in a great hurry when I wrote these sheets, 
in pencil. Decagon, sir ; the work of ten days. 
Nothing to be taken from it ; nothing to be added 
to it. I have to observe that you may publish this 
poem in a detached, or a separate form, or other- 
wise !” 

Here follows a communication of a very striking 
nature, the full value of which has never been 
ascertained, but it is not impossible that its publi- 
cation may yet make the fortune of some sensation 
novelist, and, in that case, I trust he will not 
forget the author of the hint which enriched him 
beyond the dreams of avarice : 


‘Srr—I am at present the principal person in 
one of the most romantic incidents o Ft life that 
(I believe) has ever come under your notice. I 
will not trouble you at present with a detail of the 
circumstances ; but in reading your magazine this 
week, I observe a name mentioned which it struck 
me might be one of the parties to this romance. 
Imagine one of the London Journal story [sic], and 
you will have a good idea of this one. Different 
reasons prevent me from saying much about any- 
thing in this note, but if you have an hour to spare, 
and the next time you are in Ultima Thule, I 
would be very happy to meet you at any place or 
time.’ 


Here was a mystery with a vengeance! With 
what skill does the writer tantalise us with vain 
hopes of getting at it, and then shroud himself in 
impenetrable silence. I did not go to Ultima 
Thule, nor have I ever met him ‘at any place or 
time.’ Suppose you go. 

Here is another offer, which also seems transfer- 
able, very much at your service : 


‘Srr—On what terms do you receive prose or 
poetry? I have put into verse my diary of a 
voyage from London to Honolulu and back. There 
are (about) eight thousand lines, I could send you 
five-and-twenty weekly till the whole was finished. 
I have other subjects by me, but excel most in the 
descriptive and (if I may say so) the didactic,’ 


Here’s another, dated New Zealand : ‘ Allow me 
hurriedly to enclose a short native poem, which I 
wish to see published with my own foot-note, as per 
asterisk. Iam glad to hope that you are well, and 
still encouraging the elements of widely spread 
instruction. ay you long live to cheer and 
enlighten the genus homo. I beseech you to allow 
my own foot-note to be added to the enclosed 
verses, as per asterisk.’ 


Ip, 


ah 
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Here’s another: ‘I send you a poem (in what is 
called, if I am not mistaken, heroic verse) con- 
taining the most important facts of my Bos These 
facts occurred in Madras, Timbuctoo, Long Witten- 
ham, Great Grimsby, and Whitechapel. I would 
like, that is, I suggest, that this should appear as a 
pamphlet, selling from three to six pence, accom- 
panied with as many advertisements as you can 
get. It might also appear from time to time in 
your invaluable shilling magazine. I reserve all 
rights of translation, and will, in case of accept- 
ance, cause it to be entered at Stationers’ Hall. It 
has been read all through by one of the clergy. I 
have kept a great many, many matters back, out of 
consideration for my friends and myself. You will 

receive that it is my intention for it to appear as 
if I lived in Canada, so that ies knowing me 
best will never know who it is, and you must do 
your very best also to keep it secret. Not that the 
writer is afraid of anybody. I shall see you per- 
sonally, D.V., in a few weeks.’ 

He never did: but perhaps you would like him 
to call. 

Here’s another: ‘I send you a poem in four 
books. I was advised to send it to have it 
printed. I have an ernest desire for Potry ; and 
as my father was an editor, it comes heirdetory. 
Therefore (also) I have no doubt that I shall 
improve with age. 

have now done with my poets, though their 
name is legion, and I could furnish you with 
several bushel-basketsful of their lucubrations. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that poetry is dead 
in England, as I daresay you are aware. Next 
to a poetic mind, I admire one that is zealous for 
its own literary reputation, such as that which 
dictated the following erratum: 


‘Sir—Having about three years ago forwarded 
you a manuscript novel, which you (very politely) 
returned, I write these few lines to correct a sad 
mistake in the copy, I made by using the pronoun 
she instead of Mary Nokes, who set fire to the barn, 
thus unfortunately making it appear to you that 
the heroine, who is intended to ts an immaculate 
character, was guilty of that serious crime. On 
giving the narrative to my aunt to read, she dis- 
covered the mistake; and i feel it would be great 
injustice to my novel (though not accepted by you) 
did I not write to inform you of it. 


I have a number of scientific effusions, which I 
hesitate to send, because their effect upon myself 
was wae but among my rejected contributors 
you may be interested to hear are the discoverers 
of the followin 


facts: That the circle may be 
squared; and that there is no such thing as a 


circle. That the earth is a cone; a perfectly 
round body; and quite flat. That the sun is an 
optical delusion. That the tides But I spare 
you. Let me only add that one gentleman adjures 
me as I am ‘honest and true’ to give him credit 
for having discovered that the magnetic pole is 
not a magnet. As to the terms of publishing, this 
savant’s letters ‘have been always published free 
of charge ; but should you ask a prise for publish- 
ing, please direct me a line and the prise before 
publishing.’ 

These, sir, are but a few specimens, plucked at 
hazard out of my old Waste-paper Basket. I have 
innumerable others; but before sending them, I 
should (like my last correspondent) be glad to learn 


your ‘prise’—the amount, in other words, of what 
your classical contributors term their honorarium, 
and professional Bohemians ‘ the swag.’ * 


WON—NOT WOOED. 


CHAPTER IX.—ONE OF FREDERICK’S ‘LITTLE 
WEAKNESSES.’ 


Ir is the opinion of so many wise ladies who write 
in the newspapers that it is impossible to fix a too 
early date at which the thoughts of women first 
turn to matrimony, that it would be arrogance to 
dispute it. The very corals which female babies 
use must be made, we are told, in the form of a 
ring, if the teeth are to be ‘brought through’ with 
satisfaction to themselves ; the first word they lisp 
is ‘hubby’ (meaning husband), instead of mamma 
or papa. Still, it is possible that the aspiration | 
may be general rather than particular. It is surely 
not always absolutely personal. ‘ Will he marry 
me ?’ is not the idea that instantly crosses a young 
girl’s mind upon being introduced to one of the 
opposite sex. We protest, at all events, that Mabel 
Denham had never asked herself that question ; 
and hence, perhaps, it was, that when it was ‘ put 
into her head’ by the widow of Hillsborough, with 
respect to Horn Winthrop, it disturbed her so 
excessively. 

‘My dearest May, what is the matter ?’ inquired 
her sister anxiously, as she gazed upon her flushed 
and agitated face. ‘Has that dreadful woman, of 
whom Mr Winthrop has been telling us, said any- 
thing rude ?’ 

‘I think, on the contrary, Mr Winthrop was 
excessively rude to her,’ answered Mabel. 

‘Lor, my dear, impossible!’ said Mrs Marshall 
excitedly. Her idea of rudeness, in the case of a 
Winthrop of Wapshot towards any female of such 
inferior social position, being comprised in a chuck 
under the chin. ‘Why, she must have been fifty, 
as I saw her through the window, if she was a 
day.’ 

‘He did not make love to her, explained the 
Professor, ‘but he trod on her toes.’ 

‘What a very strange thing for him to do!’ 
observed Mrs Marshall gravely. 

Mabel could not resist joining in the laughter 
occasioned by the simplicity of this remark, and 
revived by the quick passage of the carriage 
through the air, soon became herself again. 

Still her sister had seen enough to be convinced 
that something unpleasant had taken place in the 
cottage, and resolved to stop any further cross- 
examination upon that subject. 

‘We have Tost our cavalier, Mabel, said she. 
‘Mr Winthrop is putting up his horse at the other 
inn, and is coming on in the dog-cart with his 
son.” 

‘It really was very good of him, was it not,’ 
said Mrs Marshall,‘ to think of our lunch? I could 


* It is quite impossible to publish any further samples 
of this correspondent’s correspondence. His vulgar 
allusion to pecuniary payment—not to mention the use 
of the term ‘swag’—and, we may add, his audacious 
threat of extorting money from innocent persons, places 
an insuperable bar between us. We have accepted the 
present paper in the spirit in which it was offered, as a 
gratuitous contribution to the natural history of litera- 
ture; but with that, all transactions between us are at 
an end,—Ed. of C. J. 
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not imagine what he had sent back his groom for 
to Shingleton.’ 

‘It seemed to me that he would rather have seen 
his groom again than his son,’ observed Frederick 
from the box. 

‘Now, don’t be ungrateful, Fred.,’ said Mrs 
Pennant, administering a playful poke of her 
parasol to her husband. 

‘I don’t eat lunch,’ observed he drily, ‘and am 
therefore under no obligation. 

‘But I do, you selfish creature, and so do Mrs 
Marshall and May here. I am sure I feel much 
indebted to him; and how nice it will be to have 
it, like a picnic, on the sea-shore, instead of being 
shut up in one of those miserable inns.’ 

‘We shall have to ask him to dinner, or some- 
thing, to get quits,’ grumbled Frederick. 

‘Oh, you stingy, vulgar man !’ said Ju. 

‘Quits!’ echoed Mrs Marshall. ‘The idea of 
getting quits with a man like Mr Winthrop! What 
is it to him what he spends? He has ten thousand 
a year if he hasa penny. For my part, I shall be 
exceedingly disappointed if he does not give us 
champagne. What is the use of these rich people, 
if they do not make others happy ?’ 

‘But my husband is a very proud man,’ whispered 
Mrs Pennant, not without a touch of pride in her 
own tone. 

‘ That is just like a man, returned Mrs Marshall. 
‘They will starve, and, what is worse, they will let 
their wives starve, rather than ask a favour, or put 
themselves under an obligation to anybody. What 
is the harm of asking? And as for the obligation, 
well, you needn't feel it unless you like. J never 
do, for one.’ 

‘I’m hanged if I don’t think it a great piece of 
impertinence, this fellow’s bringing us out lunch !’ 
exclaimed Frederick, his simmering indignation 
boiling over at these antagonistic sentiments. 
‘Why, we’ve not known him twenty-four hours ! 
—What do you think, Mr Flint ?’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the Professor, laughing, ‘I 
have not thought about it at all; but I shall cer- 
tainly not refuse to eat and drink, if there’s any- 
thing good. If you feel aggrieved at Winthrop’s 
hospitality, it is easy to shew your sense of the 
insult by never speaking to him again, 

‘Well, I’ve always heard you were a very clever 
man, Mr Flint, and now I’m sure of it !’ exclaimed 
Mrs Marshall admiringly. ‘There’s not a lawyer 
in all England who could have put the thing in a 
more sensible and proper light.—I hear the noise 
of wheels behind us; that is the dog-cari, I do 
hope! When I don’t get my luncheon, I feel quite 
a-sinking.—It’s a vulgar term, I know, my dear 
Mrs Pennant, but there’s nothing else expresses it ; 
and I daresay you feel the same. My poor dear 
husband, who, Soon seldom joked—because he 
had such a classical mind—used always to say 
that I carried a clock inside me, so far as meals 
were concerned,’ Mrs Marshall’s frankness, com- 
bined with her extreme earnestness of manner, 
was here too much for the gravity of the company ; 
even the still indignant Frederick shook with 
laughter. 

The Professor's face moved not a muscle ; but 
oy would have thought, to hear him rattle, that 

had also had a clock inside him, the works of 


which were neglected, and that it was striking 
twelve. 


At this moment they reached the summit of a 


hill, immediately beneath which, at the extremity 
of a tongue of land, stood the light-house. 

‘By Jove! it’s dead low-water,’ exclaimed Fred- 
erick. ‘What a way the tide goes out !’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said the Professor. ‘The rise and 
fall here is greater than at any other part of the 
British coast, though not so great as in the Channel 
Islands. I have seen a mile and more of land laid 
bare there: you would think the sea was never 
coming back again. To the right yonder, is 
Anemone Bay: that is quite a show-place for 
marine curiosities—a mermaid’s garden.’ 

‘Oh, do let us go there!’ said Mabel. ‘I have 
never seen an anemone, except in a vivarium; and 
it would be so nice to have Mr Flint to explain it 
all to us !’ 

‘It is too far, Miss Mabel,’ said the Professor 
doubtfully ; ‘and besides, there is my cavern gaping 
for me. Have pity on my old bones !’ 

‘Dear me, t forgot,’ said Mabel archly. ‘It 
would be too cruel to ask you to leave them, of 
course—the Elephas Primogeniture and the Rhino- 
ceros Ticklerinus.’ 

Mr Flint smiled—he really did. ‘ You have got 
those Latin names I taught you so very exactly, 
dear Miss Mabel, that I can refuse you nothing. 
We will go to Anemone Bay,’ 

‘You spoil my sister, Professor,’ observed Mrs 
Pennant. 

‘No, no, said he gravely ; ‘I am only rewarding 
her; she is very good at her lessons,’ 

‘Very,’ said Frederick slily, and with a wicked 
glance at the blushing girl: ‘she remembers all that 
is taught her—Papa said you were to have an 
object in life; didn’t he, May ?’ 

It was really too bad of Frederick to say such 
things, and under Mr Flint’s very nose, as it were : 
certainly brothers-in-law are the most teasing and 
audacious of male relatives, though one sometimes 
cannot help liking them. Fortunately for Mabel’s 
embarrassment—‘Why, there’s another light- 
house !’ exclaimed Mrs Marshall at this moment. 

‘Come, come,’ said Frederick, once more full of 
fun and banter ; ‘ that is rather too much : we have 
not yet had champagne lunch, without which it is 
impossible to see two light-houses.’ 

‘What an impudent man your husband is, Mrs 
Pennant! Look yonder ; am I not right ?’ 

‘That is the chimney of the gas-works which 
supply the capital town of Hillsborough,’ asserted 
Frederick gravely. 

‘It can’t be gas-works, because there is no 
smoke,’ replied Mrs Marshall decisively.—‘ Now, 
what do you say, Professor ?’ 

‘You are right, madam, as to the light-house 
matter, although the Trinity House has no cogni- 
sance of the erection in question. That is a very 
ancient beacon—supposed to have been originally 
Danish ; you can see a part of the iron cage still 
left at the top of it. In those two buildings we 
see the Alpha and Omega of science—the rude 
pharos and the perfected light-house.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear you allow that the 
moderns beat the ancients in something,’ observed 
Frederick ; ‘for it seems to me that there is a 
general tendency among the learned to extol the 
past at the expense of the present in everything’ 

‘How so?’ inquired the Professor, settling his 
spectacles upon his nose, as a soldier looks at his 
arms before action. 

‘Well, I have often heard great authorities, or 
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what were considered such, at Oxford, assert that 
the world is not advancing in civilisation at all— 
that the Japanese, for example, were as highly 
cultivated a nation five thousand years ago as we 
are now.’ 


‘Nay, nay: as they are now, my good sir. It is| case? 

i ‘Don’t mind him, Mr Flint,’ said she.—‘ Fred- 
erick, how can you be so foolish as to go on in that 
way, abusing Greek and Latin, when you know it 
made dear papa so angry that he almost broke off 
our engagement !—You have no idea how they used 
to ge on, Professor; it fairly made my blood run 
cold,’ 


certainly curious how early the arts and sciences 
sprang into existence among some nations, and then 
stopped altogether at a certain point. But no one 
contends that that is the case with our western 
races. Japan is still in its childhood; and the 


| chief wonder about it is, that it has never grown 


up. Its artists produce bright colours; its archi- 
tects build indifferent temples ; its code of laws is 


| ingenious as respects the variety and intense cruelty 


of its punishments—and there’s an end. It is an 


| intensely barbarous country, with a thin glaze upon 
it, indeed, made up of elaborate courtesies and 


dedalian vice, but which only a very superficial 


| observer can mistake for civilisation.’ 


‘I only repeat what has been told me by 
the learned,’ returned Frederick, shrugging his 


| shoulders, ‘I felt all the time they were talking 


nonsense, though I could not refute them. But I 
am sure that their remarks had reference to our- 
selves—that is, to England.’ 

‘If so, my dear sir, they were amusing them- 
selves with that intellectual plaything called a 
paradox. Such ideas may be agreeable to a cynical 
nature; but they are worthless, they are nothing, as 
our Yankee cousins say, when they come to be fried.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear you say so, Professor. 
Now, with respect to the ancient classics—the 
Latin and Greek which is whipped into us at 
school—would it be sacrilege to suggest that much 
of that owes its reputation to its exceeding age? 
Was not I made to swallow a great deal of rabbish— 
I don’t speak of the dirt, but works which, if they 
had been written in plain English, would have 


been called “ poor stuff?”’ 


* Has Heaven no lightnings for this blasphemer !’ 


| ejaculated the Professor ; but there was a sly look 
| in his eye which encouraged Frederick to proceed. 


‘ Now, come, Mr Flint,’ said he, ‘do tell me the 


| truth, and it shall go no further. Were those Greek 


plays which I was made to struggle through at 
Oxtord real masterpieces, such as have never been 
equalled, or only masterpieces of the period? 
Should we read them if they were not in Greek? 
Would they not suffer, in that case, the same neglect 
as—say the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher or Ben 
Jonson ?” 

‘My dear sir, no comparison can possibly be 
made.’ 

‘ Now, that is unworthy of you, Professor. Why 
not be frank with me? I entertain a hatred so 
intense against the Greek language, which has 
bored and worried me for fifteen years of my life, 
without giving me the least gratification in return, 
that I on really like to have it mitigated. 
When I matriculated at your own college, it was 
necessary to get up a A of the divine Plato’s— 
the Memoralilia 1 think it was called. The great 
Socrates was portrayed in it asking an infinite 
number of dull questions ; hair-splitting, refining, 
—s. and reducing his adversaries to silence 

y wearing the poor wretches out. May I ask 


| whether that was what is called the Socratic 


method, and if so, was it worth anything? He 
seemed to me to have been the very high-priest of 
verbiage and king of old bores.’ 


Here the Professor took his hat off, and with an 
injured air appealed to Mrs Pennant. ‘Madam, I 
feel as if my few gray hairs were standing on end, 
in consequence of these remarks of your husband. 
Will you be good enough to tell me if this is the 


‘Yes, for fear she should lose me,’ — 
Frederick. ‘ Poor dear Ju., I was her last chance ! 
and yet the governor was so “riled” by the way in 
which I spoke of Aschylus, that he was reckless of 
consequences ; not that I blame him: the ancient 
classics were the bridge that carried him over the 
river of adversity, and gave him his fellowship, 
and subsequently his living ; and if it was not for 
the vested interests that are thus bound up with 
them, they would long ago have been reckoned at 
their true value.’ 

‘They have a value, then, have they ?’ inquired 
the Professor, winking in a highly reprehensible 
manner at his antagonist’s wife. 

‘Of course they have, rejoined Frederick with 
irritation; ‘they have very considerable merit, 
though not enough to make such a fuss about 
them: the respect that we pay to mere antiquit 
amounts to fetich worship. tt is the same wit 
your flint weapons and arrow-heads, and scratches 
of drawings found in caves. You are not content 
with saying : “This is very creditable ”—that is, con- 
sidering the epoch at which they were accomplished, 
and the absence of tools to work with—but you 
must talk about their “artistic beauty,” the “ flow- 
ing lines of form,” and I don’t know what else. 
Why, it takes a very learned man indeed to prove 
that the bit of flint 7s a weapon, and the drawing 
not an accidental scratch. I have no patience with 
it at all,’ 

‘That much is evident, my dear sir, said the 
Professor warmly ; ‘the rest of your assertion is 
not so easily to be admitted. Why, I will under- 
take to prove, sir, even to your intelligence, that in 
every specimen’—and he produced his bag of 
precious relics—‘which I have had the good fortune 
to secure to-day ’—— 

Here Mabel hurriedly whispered something in 
the Professor's ear, which made him pause. ‘I 
don’t deny,’ said he, ‘ that there is some reason in 
what you say, Pennant, as respects our blind acqui- 
escence in many matters which have only age to 
recommend them.’ 

‘Well, well, that is all I wished you to allow,’ 
said the conciliated Frederick. 

‘For instance,’ continued the Professor, with the 
air of a man who makes an admission, ‘there is 
that tangled skein of absurdities which we call 
English law ; nothing but a superstitious venera- 
tion for mere age, could have induced us to put up 
so long as we have done with its vain repetitions | 
and ridiculous formulas ; its paraphernalia of seals 
and parchments ; its stupid jargon, so useless, and 
yet so expensive ’—— 

‘Oh, excuse me, Professor, interrupted Mr | 
Frederick Pennant vehemently ; ‘this is a subject 
with which I have some claim to be personally 
acquainted; what you consider jargon and a 
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useless expense, are necessary safeguards: once you 
make law cheap and easy, and you will have a set 
of unprincipled and ignorant scoundrels’-—— In 
his excitement, the young barrister here turned for 
the first time right round upon his antagonist, and 
discovered that the four inmates of the carria 
were in convulsions of laughter. ‘By Jove!’ said 
he with comical chagrin, ‘ you’ve got a rise out of 
me, I confess, Professor. It was that wicked May 
there who put you up to it. She knows my little 
weaknesses better than anybody—except my wife,’ 
he added, but not soon enough to prevent a shadow 
crossing Julia’s brow. ‘Come; was it not Miss 
Mabel ?” 

‘She did whisper me: “ Try him with law,”’ said 
the Professor, laughing ; ‘but I had no idea that 
you would have gorged the bait, hook and all, in 
that fashion. How true it is that all men are con- 
servatives at heart.—But here’s the light-house.’ 

‘Yes, and what is better,” cried Mrs Marshall 
ecstatically, ‘here is the luncheon! Only look !’ 


CHAPTER X.—THE PICNIC. 


The good lady who had last spoken was not | 


without warrant for her enthusiasm. The dog-cart 
had reached the spot by a short cut in advance of 
its companion carriage ; and in a green hollow, over 
which the only trees that were to be seen in the 
landscape threw their grateful shade, a cloth had 
been spread, and covered with dainty viands. Mr 
Winthrop and his son were standing by, ready to 
welcome the party to this impromptu feast, which 
really looked very attractive. The lobsters offered 
‘a pretty bit of colour, contrasted with the cool 
green of the salad which had just been made; and 
in a little stream which ran close by could be seen 
the shining tops of some champagne bottles. 

‘My dear Mr Winthrop, cried the old lady, as 
her eye caught the glint of these last, ‘what a nice 
man you are!’ 

Everybody was moved to good-natured laughter. 

‘One has Bese of making a sunshine in a shady 

lace,’ observed Mrs Pennant ; ‘ but you gentlemen 
fone found a shade in the sunshine, and much 
more than a shade.’ 

‘It is indeed a magnificent spread!’ said the 
Professor ; ‘there seems to be everything that three 
out of the four elements produce,’ 

‘Nay,’ said Frederick, ‘the fourth is not omitted, 
for do not the viands shew traces of your favourite 
“action of fire ?”’ 

‘Pennant has just been “roasted” himself, Win- 
throp, and is still tender, observed Mr Flint, in 
explanation of this assault—‘But what have you 
got in that blanket ?—a salamander, or a boa-con- 
strictor ?” 

‘Well, I hope we shall find some table-ice still 
left in it,’ answered the host modestly. ‘Horn 
says there was a hundredweight at starting.’ 

‘Ice!’ exclaimed Mrs Marshall ecstatically, at 


| the same time settling herself down by the festive 


cloth—for board there was none. ‘Did I not say 


| he was a nice man!’ 


This respectable old lady was not one of those 


| grave deceivers who protest they don’t care what 
| they eat, or thank Heaven that they can eat any- 


thing, but who are, nevertheless, so extraordinarily 

articular about the under-cut of the beef, or that 
bit of crackling of the pork, or the liver wing of 
the chicken. She liked her food, and was not 
ashamed to shew it. 


‘Now, I call this most charming, my dear Mrs 
Pennant !’ = she, when, the ladies being 
seated, the gentlemen began to minister to them 
in the usual picnic fashion. ‘I confess I like to be 
well waited upon: I hope that “the equality of 
the sexes,” which they are now making such a fuss 
about, may never come to pass in my time, at all 
events ; for, of course, if there’s equality, we shall 
be no more made much of. At present, I am 
allowed by man to be a superior being, and I do 
not wish that notion to be done away with.—Yes, 
lobster, if eg? ages Professor.—Sherry and seltzer ; 
thank you, Mr Horn; I hope it isn’t mixed too 
strong.— Well, since you have made the salad your- 
self, Mr Winthrop, I can’t refuse—Once estab- 
lish an equality, my dear, and every man would be 
helping himself. The re young girls, such as 
May yonder (and only do look how they are all at 
her feet), might still secure a little attention ; but 
as for old ladies like me, we should starve. (It’s 
uncommonly difficult, let me tell you, even now, 
for a woman of my age to get exactly what she 
wants at a ball-supper); and yet they are all 
tolerably ancient damsels who are in favour of this 
reform. “The Rights of women are the Lefts of 
men,” you know. I call it perfectly suicidal.’— 
Pop, pop!—‘ How pleasant it sounds! There’s 
certainly nothing like champagne: the longer I 
live, the better I like it—Now, do come and sit 
down, Mr Winthrop ; I am sure you have slaved 
enough—that is, when you have given me just the 
smallest piece of ice. Champagne without ice is 
like kissing one’s sister-in-law—it’s insipid.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Marshall,’ exclaimed Mrs Pennant 
reprovingly, ‘ what an idea !’ 

‘It will be a deal worse than an idea, my love, 
some day, when they get that wicked bill passed 
in parliament about their deceased wife’s sisters. 
How would you like your husband to be flirting 
in that way with May yonder—you don’t mind it 
now, of course ; but if you thought she might take 
your place when you were dead and gone a 
do let us see you eat something yourself, Mr 
Horn !—Not he ; he’s off to Miss Mabel.’ 

Such was the rapidity of Mrs Marshall’s mono- 
logues, and so quickly did one topic succeed another 
therein, that she could not have reiterated one of 
her own speeches in proper order, had her life 
depended upon it. Her remarks, even when they 
were sharp rejoinders, were forgotten by herself as 
soon as spoken ao she was totally free from 
malice); and unlike the bee, which dies when it 
has left its sting, she often wounded others by her 
thoughtless talk, without being aware that they 
had so much as received a scratch. She had no 
more idea that she had let fly a poisoned arrow at 
Mrs Pennant in the words ‘flirting in that way 
with May yonder, than that she had thrown the 
salad bowl at her head ; and yet she had wounded 
her to the quick. Frederick’s thoughtless speech 
a while ago, ‘ there is nobody knows my weaknesses 
like May,’ with its too y supplement, ‘ except 
my wife,’ was not forgotten ; and this reference to 
his pleasure in the young girl’s society galled the 
still tender spot. All women are madly jealous ; 
there needs no cause to drive the wisest of them 
frantic with suspicion of the man they love: a 
smile, a look, a whisper, addressed by him to 
another—though old enough to be his mother, or 
(still worse) young enough to be his grand-daughter 
—will set their souls aflame like sparks to tinder. 
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In such a case, they lose all belief in the probity 
of man, and, we had almost added, the virtue of 
woman. To do Mrs Pennant justice, however, she 
well knew that her sister was wholly innocent of 
wishing to divert from her the affection of her 
husband ; but she was scarcely less angry to think 
that she had involuntarily done so. What did he 
mean, the beloved wretch, by her ‘knowing his 
weaknesses?’ What business had he to let her 
know them? And what right had he now to desert 
his wife—his bride—by whose side his place should 
be—in order to hover about Mabel in that way? 
Her face was calm as she looked at them, but her 
bosom was a volcano in action; her appetite was 
one ; the cold lamb upon her plate might have 
n veal for all she knew, if it had not been for 
the mint sauce which the provident Mr Winthrop 
had allotted to it from a little bottle. 

‘Well, Ju., and how are you getting on ?’ was the 
sprightly inquiry of the unconscious Fred. as he 
seated Limealf at last beside her, plate in lap. 
‘Isn’t this jolly ?’ 

‘I am glad you find it so,’ was the rejoinder. 
—‘No, I thank you; I don’t require ice.’ 

Frederick saw that she did not. He had been 
too recently a lover not to recognise the indications 
of a tiff: the course of true love never ran without 
them. Unfortunately for the present need, he took 
a humorous view of her irritation. ‘Mr Winthrop 
has given us silver-plate, I hope !’ 

‘1 believe so; you can see tor yourself.’ 

*That’s well. I was afraid, my dear, that you 
had been taking your mint sauce with a steel fork ; 
that makes people a little cross sometimes.’ 

*I have very good reason to be cross, sir.’ 

* Because there is no looking-glass to shew to 
you your own handsome face!’ was the astute 
reply. ‘Come with me to the brook (Mrs Marshall 
wants another bottle of champagne opened), and 
then you’ll see it. I never saw you looking half 
so charming. Come, give me a smile, Ju.’ 

‘I cannot dissimulate like you, Frederick.’ 

Here intervened the host with a courteous ques- 
tion. * 

‘I have done admirably, Mr Winthrop, thank 

ou, and was never more delighted with a picnic. 
was just saying to my husband how charmingly 
= ing had gone off.’ 

‘They are all going to Anemone Bay, Ju. ; I'll 
- with you, if you please, and sit on the shore. 
I’d rather stop with you,’ whispered the wily 
Frederick. 

‘If you really would, Frederick, of course I 
should prefer it. But I can hardly think you are 
in earnest—leaving me all alone.’ 

‘Why, you had the Professor.’ 

‘The Professor! What did I care for him? 
There were plenty to look after Mabel, I am sure, 
without you. 

‘My dear Ju., that was the very reason why I 
went. Those fellows were enough to turn the poor 
child’s head; of course, they mean nothing serious, 
but she might easily misunderstand their attentions. 
While she is staying with us, I feel, as we lawyers 
say, in loco parentis—in the place of her father. 
This Winthrop is an old flirt, and his son an impu- 


~~ py’ 

. , hush! If that is why you left me, I 

forgive you; but don’t do it again. May is not a 

ooh quite old enough to take care of herself.’ 
, always seems to me such a mere child, 


was the careless reply of the judicious Frederick ; 
‘but you ought to oe best; my dear.—They are 
moving to the light-house ; take my arm, and I 
will carry your shawl.’ 

It was not the prick of conscience that caused 
Mr Frederick Pennant to form a diagnosis so accu- 
rate of the state of his wife’s mind, and to apply so 
sovereign a remedy ; he thought no more harm of 
amusing himself with his sister-in-law than he pro- 
fessed to think ; but he was one of those who, though 
possessed but of moderate ability in other respects, 
are socially very intelligent, and he had seen where 
the shoe pinched at a glance. A less sagacious 
man would have reasoned with his wife; a less 
ap poy one would have ‘had it out with 

er, if not then, as soon as occasion served; but 
Mr Pennant preferred to make all smooth in the 
manner we have seen. He had been always a 
favourite with women, and imagined that he under- 
stood them thoroughly ; but he had a good deal to 
learn respecting those interesting and attractive 
creatures yet. 

As for Mabel, Frederick had told nothing more 
than the truth when he said that she had had 
attention enough paid to her by their host and his 
son sufficient to turn the head of a less sensible 
girl. Mr Winthrop, of course, had been obliged to 
give some of his time to his other guests, but Horn 
had been her slave throughout the repast. Never 
had the offices of cavalier and waiter been more 
assiduously combined than in his person ; it was 
not his fault that he was less dexterous than dili- 
gent, but his compliments, to say truth, were 
clumsy; and, unable to open the champagne 
bottles, he cut their necks off, in rather a savage 
fashion, with a blow of his knife. When a diffi- 
culty of this sort occurred, a quick ear might have 
caught another sound beside the crashing of glass ; 
this was Mr Horn Winthrop swearing at the bottle 
under his breath. As the wine flowed, his atten- 
tions redoubled, and his tongue was loosened. He 
informed Mabel that it had been his father’s cruel 
design to exile him from the ay aes. that day, 
but that the groom’s return to the hotel had given 
him the opportunity of joining it. ‘I wouldn't 
have missed it, whispered he, ‘upon my soul, for 
all the world.’ 

May endeavoured to look as if this remark had 
no personal reference to herself ; and, feeling that 
she was called upon to say something, inquired 
why Mr Winthrop should have wished to deprive 
him of the day’s pleasure. 

‘Because I make him look old, was the frank 
reply. ‘He does not mind going with me among 
strangers, because he thinks we are as like as not 
to be taken for brothers. However, whenever I 
have the chance, I always make a point of calling 
him father’ 

‘But that’s very unkind of you,’ said Mabel. 
‘Many persons object to being thought old; and 
certainly your father does not look his age.’ 

‘Well, he’s not a chicken, so you needn’t think 
it” observed the young man confidentially. ‘He 
wouldn’t take off his hat, like the Professor yonder, 
for fifty pounds, or if it was ten times as hot, 
just because it would shew how bald he was getting.’ 

‘ But what would be the harm of that ?’ inquired 
Mabel, amused in spite of herself. 

‘Oh, I’m sure I don’t know,’ said Horn with a 
short dry laugh. ‘All I know is, that when he 
came down to see me at Aldershot the other day, 
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he sat without his hat in the mess verandah; 

thaps that was because there were no young 

adies to look at him.—Well, everybody ’s done, so 

I suppose I must not eat any more. We are going 
to the light-house, it seems; though I fancy the 
governor won’t much like mounting up so many 
steps directly after his lunch. May I offer you my 
arm ?” 

Mable had no alternative but to accept it ; and, 
under the very nose of his father, who was hurrying 
up with the same offer evidently on his lips, Mr 
Horn marched off with his prize. 

‘Just look at that!’ whispered Mrs Marshall to 
Mrs Pennant, drawing her attention to the couple 
in question: ‘upon my word, the young gentleman 
is making play. I shouldn’t wonder if there was a 
popping of something else than corks before the 
day’s out. What a good thing it would be for 
your sister, to be sure !’ 


A NEW ZEALAND STATION. 


Tue tables are turned. The ‘ natives’ are astonish- 
ing us. Instead of making themselves generally 
unpleasant and dangerous, giving rise to acrimo- 
nious debates in parliament, and to the quaking of 
maternal hearts, for fear of ‘active service,’ the 
Maori are taking to railroad-making, telegraphy, 
public discussion, without the tomahawk accom- 
paniment—in short, to civilisation on the European 
pattern. If our experience of the results of high 
culture on this side of the world were not what it 
is—that all ‘progress’ resolves itself into the power 
of making war in a bloody and relentless fashion, 
such as the dark ages did not dream of, and all 
‘friendly relations’ mean palavering among sove- 
‘reigns up to the moment when each thinks he can 
hit the other the most hurtful blow, and ‘ annex’ 
his possessions with most profit and facility—we 
might look upon the accounts from New Zealand 
with unqualified pleasure. But we are growing 
sceptical about peace and good-will, and we only 
‘hope the best’ in the case of the Maori. To be 
sure, there is no talk of a Great Exhibition at the 
antipodean Canterbury, so that public confidence 
has some little ground to rest upon. When the 
natives reach that pitch of sweetness and light, 
we, with our European experience, shall know 
they mean mischief. In the meantime there 
is a great deal of very pleasant occupation 
to be had. One may have much enjoyment of 
life in New Zealand, without being brought in 
contact with the delightfully clever and rapidly 
improving natives at all: when, except that the 
climate is delicious, health one’s normal condition, 
and the Queen’s taxes unknown, one might be in 
the remoter parts of England and Scotland. Why 
that should be considered an advantage, it is difli- 
cult to understand, the ‘remoter parts’ of any 
country being usually dull and dismal, in propor- 
tion to the life and activity of its great cities ; but 
it is supposed to be encouraging to intending 
colonists. Such a place is Nelson, on the north 
coast of the middle island of New Zealand, when 
Lady Barker first landed in the colony, for which 
she is certainly a capital advocate, and, in the 
Artemus Ward sense, show-woman.* Not the least 
indication that any one but the lordly Anglo- 


* Station Life in New Zealand. By Lady Barker. 
in: illan & Co. 
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Saxon ever was lord of the soil, order and industry 
everywhere, and Swiss architecture applied to 
domestic purposes, which must be suggestive of 
Norwood, where it- is not rational, whereas at 
Nelson, a gloriously sunny place, it is. Lady 
Barker says : ‘It is a lovely little town as I saw it 
that spring morning (October 1865), with hills 
running down almost to the water's edge, and 
small wooden houses, with gables and verandahs, 
half-buried in creepers, built up the sides of the 
steep slopes. It was a true New Zealand day, still 
and bright, a delicious invigorating freshness in 
the air, without the least chill; the sky of a more 
than Italian blue ; the ranges of mountains in the 
distance covered with snow, and standing out 
sharp and clear against this lovely glowing heaven.’ 
From Nelson to Lyttleton is a twenty hours’ 
voyage, and then the emigrant has done with the 
sea, and has only a charming drive, which reminds 
one, in the description, of the road depicted by 
Captain Burton from Petropolis to Juiz da Flora 
in the Brazil. 

Christchurch is highly civilised. ‘It might be a 
hundred years old,’ says Lady Barker, when she 
praises its well-paved streets, its gas-lamps, its 
pillar post-offices, and its drinking-fountains ; but 
these things belong rather to the newest than to 
the oldest cities. Christchurch is also excessively 
genteel. Ladies began to ‘ call’ immediately, very 
nice ladies too, somewhat like what our great- 
grandmothers were, only not quite so plain-spoken ; 

ossessing an immense amount of practical know- 
edge, and yet knowing how to surround them- 
selves, according to their means and opportunities, 
with the refinements and elegances ot life. In 
this thriving little town ‘there are no paupers ; 
every one is well fed and well clothed, and the 
children are really splendid” Also, every one is 
very healthy. It is necessary to remember that 
‘north’ in New Zealand answers to ‘south’ here, 
when the frequent mention of a delightful north 
aspect occurs. 

Sixty-five miles from Christchurch is the fine 
station of Heathstock, and here may be witnessed 
in ——— the important and interesting work 
of sheep-shearing. Here is an account of the wool- 
shed, as curious as those of the saladeros of South 
America, but much less repulsive. ‘Each shearer 
has a trap-door close to him, out of which he 
pushes his sheep as soon as the fleece is off; and 
there are little pens outside, so that the manager 
can notice whether the poor animal has been too 
much cut with the shears, or badly shorn in an 
other respect, and can tell exactly which shearer is 
to blame. Before this plan was adopted, it was 
hopeless to try to find out who was the delinquent, 
for no one would acknowledge to the least snip. 
A good shearer can take off one hundred and 
twenty fleeces in a day, but the average is about 
eighty to each man. They get one pound per 
hundred, and are found in everything, having as 
much tea and sugar, bread and mutton, as they can 
consume, and a cook entirely to themselves ; they 
work at least fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and with such a large flock as this—about 
fifty thousand—must make a good deal. We 
next inspected the tables, to which two boys 
were incessantly bringing armfuls of rolled-up 
fleeces ; these were laid on the tables before the 
wool-sorters, who opened them out, and pro- 
nounced in a moment to which bin they belonged ; 
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two or three men standing behind rolled them u 
again rapidly, and put them on a sort of she 
divided into compartments, which were each 
labelled, so that the quality and kind of each wool 
could be told at a glance. There was a constant 
emptying of these bins into trucks, to be carried off 
to the press, where we followed to see the bales 
packed. The fleeces are tumbled in, and a hea 
screw-press forces them down till the bale—whic 
is kept open in a large square frame—is as full as 
it can hold. The top of canvas is then put on, 
tightly sewn, four iron pins are removed, and the 
sides of the frame fall away, disclosing a most 
symmetrical bale ready to be hoisted by a crane 
into the loft above, where it has the brand of the 
sheep painted on it, its weight, and to what class 
the wool belongs. Of course everything has to be 
done with great speed and system. I was much 
impressed by the silence in the shed—not a sound 
was to be heard except the click of the shears, and 
the wool-sorter’s decision, as he flings the fleece 
behind him, given in one, or at most two words. 
All the noise is outside; there the hubbub, and 
dust, and apparent confusion are t. You 
can hear nothing but barking and bleating, and 
this goes on from early morning till dark. We 
ae in at the men’s huts—a ong, low, narrow 
uilding, with two rows of “bunks” in one com- 
partment, and a table with forms round it in 
another, and piles of tin plates and pannikins all 
about. The Fitchem was near, and we were just in 
time to see an enormous batch of bread withdrawn 
from a huge brick oven. The other commissariat 
arrangements were on the same scale. Cold tea is 
supplied all day long to the shearers, and they 
ap to consume great quantities of it.’ 
y Barker’s wooden house was made at Christ- 
church, the dimensions being regulated to suit the 
ets they had brought out. She petitioned for 
a little bay-window, and, on her last visit of in- 
spection, the builder asked: ‘Would you wish to 
see the horiel, mum?’ Six weeks after they had 
fixed on their ‘ station,’ the house was ready ; and 
then they found they had been wrong in bringing 
out furniture, for the expense of carriage (in New 
Zealand) was enormous, and there are capital shops 
where everything may be bought at English prices. 
Wages of all sorts are given; employment is a cer- 
tainty ; and even the London cabby may be content 
with a rate of fares which makes a morning visit 
three miles out of town, and lasting a quarter of 
an hour, cost one pound ten. The town is very 
pretty, all the streets being bordered with large 
trees. It has been found necessary to legislate 
against watercress, which had spread so rapidly 
since its introduction, as to become a perfect nuis- 
ance, blocking up mill-streams, causing meadows 
to be flooded, and doing all kinds of mischief. 
A tremendous nor-easter, which would be our 
sou’-wester, blew an ao gy to the settlers’ 
journey, and introduced Lady Barker to her first 
acquaintance with a dust-storm. In July, when 
uite settled at their station of Broomielaw, in the 
Malvern Hills, she writes of the delicious mid- 
winter days. ‘ Weare glad of a fire at breakfast, 
but we let it out, and never think of relighting it 
until dark. I bask all day in the wand carry- 
ing my books and work there soon after breakfast : 
as soon as the sun goes down, however, it becomes 
very cold. Ina house which is only one plank an 


fire is wanted between you and a hard frost. It is 
a curious life to think of, a curious scene to con- 
template, that lonely ‘station’ at the Antipodes, 
with its horizon boundary of beautiful hills sheeted 
in snow, its = tracts of grass land, its tiny 
shoots of ish trees, its luxuriant broom, its 
beginnings of vegetable and fruit garden, and the 
wooden house, so neatly arranged, so homelike and 
elegant, so untouched by the customary roughness 
of colonial life in the distant interior. One natu- 
rally thinks of a log-hut in such conditions, but 
here is the reality. 

‘Out of the verandah you pass through a little 
hall, hung with whips and sticks, spurs and hats, 
and with a bookcase full of novels at one end of it, 
into a dining-room, large enough for us, with more 
books in every available corner, the prints you 
know so well on the walls, and a trophy of Indian 
swords and hunting-spears over the fireplace: this 
leads into the drawing-room—a bright, cheery 
little room—more books and pictures, and a 
writing-table in the “horiel.” In a tall, white, 
classical-shaped vase of Minton’s, is the most 
beautiful bouquet, made entirely of ferns; it is a 
constant object for my walks up the gullies, explor- 
ing little patches of bush to search for the ferns, 
which grow abundantly under their shelter by the 
creek. I have a small but comfortable bedroom ; 
and there is a little dressing-room for F——, and 
the tiniest spare room you ever saw—it really is 
not bigger than the cabin of a ship. I think the 
kitchen is the chief ploy of the house, boasting a 
“Leamington range.” There is a good-sized store- 
room, in which F—— has just finished putting me 
up some cupboards, and a servants’ room. Tt is 
not a palace, is it? But it is quite large enough to 
hold a great deal of happiness. 

Skating excursions, in the intervals of business, 
for her husband and his companion—a young 
ste ae learning sheep-farming ; and for herself, 

ousekeeping, botanising, long walks and rides in 
the beautiful country, and through the delicious 
air, with the constantly high musical wind—these 
constituted the avocations and amusements of Lady 
Barker’s distant home. She established a little 
congregation—of which her husband was the 
minister—at Broomielaw; and she visited and 
made friends with all the humble industrious 
households within her reach. She met with strange 
and interesting people, and with many a nature of 
more cultivation and refinement than one couid 
possibly expect in a place so distant from the old 
associations of culture and home. One is persuaded, 
on reading this book, that there is no colony so 
little savage as New Zealand; the colonists are 
certainly the élite of the emigrant class in all 
ranks, and the amenities of life Dest preserved and 
most highly prized. 

The storms are a great drawback. One nor- 
wester succeeds another; one souw-wester has 


comes rushing from the cavern of the winds. And, 

in addition to the discomfort they produce, these 

storms do much mischief to animate and inanimate 

property ; especially they kill numbers of the 
us. 


a great 
country. An air of cheerful prosperity reigns 
everywhere, but the people do talk too much 
about sheep and money. They had glorious pic- 


inch thick, lining-board, canvas, and paper, a good 


nics ; and balls contrived with wonderful ingenuity, 
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hardly blown himself out, before his twin-brother | 


birds, whose presence and song constitute | 
in the life of that jubilant young | 
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considering there were but six ladies to dance with 
the ‘haill country-side, at Christmas, when the 
heat was the sole hinderance to perfect enjoyment, 
and the dancing took place in daylight. 

Lady Barker is of opinion that there is no place 
in the world where Lg ae can live so cheaply and 
so well as on a New Zealand sheep-station, when 
the first expense of setting everything going has 
been gotten over. 

y Barker concludes her account of the 
labours of her well-spent days—the form of her 
narrative is epistolary—with the following enviable 
little sketch. ‘ After dinner, F—— and I go out 
for a walk or a ride, generally the latter—not a 
little shabby canter, but a long stretching gallop 
for miles and miles ; perhaps stopping to have a 
cup of tea with a neighbour, twelve or fifteen miles 
off, and then coming slowly home in the delicious 
gloaming, with the peculiar fresh crisp feeling 
which the atmosphere always has here the moment 
the sun sets, no matter how hot the day has been. 
I can hardly hope to make you understand how 
enjoyable our twilight hours are ; every turn of the 
track, as we slowly wend up the valley, shewing us 
some beautiful glimpse of distant mountain peaks ; 
and, above all, such sunset splendours, gradually 
fading away into the deep pure beauty of a summer 
night.’ 

The delights and the dangers of ‘camping out’ 
are also within Lady Barker’s experience. She 
went to see the sunrise from the top of Flagpole, 
a hill three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and passed what she candidly confesses to 
have been the longest night of her life, within an 
inconsiderable distance of the summit. All the 
toil, cold, and discomfort were, however, amply 
| rewarded by the prospect (when the dawn really 
came), which had all the mountain, plain, and 
river beauty which they had dreamed of, and one 
additional touch of interest and glory on which 
they had not counted. Just when the sun was 
climbing up, and the curtains were being lifted off 
the hills, some one cried out: ‘There’s the sea ;’ 
and they saw it, as distinct as though it lay near 
at hand, instead of fifty miles away. None of the 
party had seen it since their landing in New 
| Zealand : to all of them it was associated with the 
idea of going home some day. The magnificence 
| of the prospect made up for all the cold, fatigue, 
and discomfort they had undergone. Indeed, the 
| beauty of New Zealand seems to be as varied as 
it is striking. Monotony is not one of the griev- 
| ances of the colonial life there, if any grievances 
there be, except ‘the deep unutterable woe which 
none but aie feel,’ and one which came within 
the experience of Lady Barker in a terrific manner, 
and her endurance of which crowns the impression 
| of her heroism in ordinary life created by her 

narrative. 
| Towards the end of July 1867, the weather was 
very wet and cold, but cleared up in the few last 
| days. All the stores at the station were at the 
| lowest ebb, and, after waiting a day or two, to 
| allow the roads to dry, the dray was despatched 
| to Christchurch for provisions, and Lady Barker 
was left alone, her husband also having to go to 
Christchurch, but arranging to send a friend to 
escort her to the town on the following day, as he 
should be obliged to remain for a week. The 
lambing season was only just terminated on the 
runs; thousands of lambs were skipping about; 


their condition was most satisfactory, and the 
prospects of the colonists were flourishing. On 
the 29th, there was a ‘sou’-wester ;’ but no change 
was made in their plans, and Lady Barker was 
left alone. ‘My mind,’ she says, ‘ was disturbed 
by secret uneasiness about the possibility of the 
dray being detained by wet weather; and there 
was such an extraordinary weight in the air, the 
dense mist seemed pressing everything down to 
the ground. I was so restless and miserable, I did 
not know what was the matter with me. I wandered 
from window to window, and still the same unusual 
sight met my eyes: along procession of ewes and 
lambs, all travelling steadily down from the hills 
towards the large flat in front of the house ; the 
bleating was incessant, and added to the intense 
melancholy of the whole affair. When Mr V—— 
came at one o'clock, he said that on the other 
ranges the sheep were drifting before the cold 
rain and mist in the same manner. Our only 
anxiety arose from the certainty that the dray 
would be delayed at least a day, perhaps two: 
this was a dreadful idea. For some time we had 
been economising our resources, to make them 
last, and we knew there was absolutely nothing at 
the home station, nor at our nearest neighbours’, 
for they had sent to borrow tea and sugar from us, 
At dusk, two gentlemen rode up, not knowing 
F—— was from home, and asked if they might 
remain for the night. They put up their horses, 
and housed their valuable sheep-dogs in a barrel 
full of clean straw, and we all tried to spend a 
cheerful evening; but every one confessed to the 
same extraordinary depression of spirits that I felt.’ 

This was the beginning of a period of terror, 
suffering, and loss, which needed all the nerve and 
resignation at Lady Barker's command. The next 
morning the snow was falling thick, fine, and fast ; 
no sheep were visible, and intense silence prevailed. 
There was very little mutton in the house, no oat- 
meal, no coffee, no cocoa, and after breakfast, about 
an ounce of tea, A very small fire only could be 
allowed. Towards night, Lady Barker fancied the 
garden-fence looked strangely dwarfed, but no one 
was alarmed. ‘Snow never lies in New Zealand,’ 
Next morning, it was four feet deep, still falling 
heavily and steadily in fine dense clouds; the cows 
were not to be seen; the fowl-house and pigsties 
had entirely disappeared ; every scrap of wood was 
quite covered up; both the verandahs were impass- 
able, and the only door which could be opened 
was that of the back-kitchen. The commissariat 
was in the following condition. ‘The teaat break- 
fast was merely coloured hot-water, and we had 
some picnic biscuits with it. For dinner we had 
the last tin of sardines, the last pot of apricot jam, 
and a tin of ratafia biscuits. There were six people 
to be fed every day, and nothing to feed them 
with. Thursday’s breakfast was a discovered crust 
of dry bread, and our dinner rice and salt—the last 
rice in the storeroom.’ The snow fell unceasingly ; 
only one window in the house afforded light ; every 
box was broken up and used for fuel. On Friday 
there was nothing in the house but black-lead ; the 
women-servants were in terrified ay er Of the 
sheep no trace was to be seen; the dogs’ kennels 
could not be got at. On Saturday the cows were 
found, and dragged within the enclosure ; and after 
four hours’ severe toil, a little oaten hay was dug 
out for them. Now nothing remained but one 
bottle of whisky, and all were starved and frozen. 
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On Sunday the rain came out heavily, and in time 
so far washed the drifts away that the gentlemen 
contrived to tear off some shingles of the roof of 
the fowl-house, and procure some aged hens, mere 
skeletons after a week’s starvation; and also to 


. pick away a rail from the stock-yard fence, which 


gave them an hour's firing, and enabled them to 
make a kind of stew of the hens. After this meal, 
every one went to bed again, for candles were 
scarce. On Monday the rain partially cleared the 
roof and the tops of the windows; some hay was 
procured with incredible toil for the starving 
animals, and some more fowls were killed. The 
wind shifted, and the imprisoned party began to 
have some hope of saving some of the thousands of 
sheep and lambs which they now knew were buried 
under the smooth white winding-sheet. All night 
the gale roared, and on Tuesday the pigsty was 
comeatable, and one of its inmates, who had been 
perfectly snug all the time, was slaughtered, so 
that the fear of starvation was at anend. On Wed- 
nesday, they saw the sun; and the gentlemen suc- 
ceeded in digging out the dogs ; and then Lady Bar- 
ker insisted on accompanying them to the summit 
of a neighbouring hill, in order to ascertain the fate 
of the com This must be told in her own words, 
a forcible and simple account of one of the most 
terrible calamities which ever befell New Zealand, 
where it appears this fearful snow-storm had been 
foretold by the Maori, though there is no record 
among their traditions of any similar disaster. 

‘As soon as we got to the top, the first glance 
shewed us a small dusky patch close to the edge of 
one of the deepest and widest creeks at the bottom 
of the paddock. Experienced eyes saw that they 
were sheep, but to me they had not the shape 
of animals at all, though quite near enough to 
be seen distinctly. I observed the gentlemen 
exchange looks of alarm, and they said some low 
words, from which I gathered that they feared the 
worst. Before we went down to the flat, we took 
a long careful look around, and made out another 
patch, dark by comparison with the snow, some 
two hundred yards lower down the creek, but 
apparently in the water. On the other side of the 
little hill the snow seemed to have drifted even 
more deeply, for the long narrow valley which 
lay there presented, as far as we could see, one 
smooth level snow-field. As soon as we got near 
the spot we had observed, we found we were 
walking on frozen sheep, embedded in the snow one 
over the other; but, at all events, their misery had 
been over some time. It was more horrible to 
see the drowning huddled-up “mob” which had 
— the dusky patch we had noticed from the 
bill” 

The tremendous exertions made by the whole 
party, the suspense and pity they felt, the small 
effect their exhausting labour produced, form a 
touching picture. In the case of the second ‘mob, 
all the sheep were dead, but a few hundreds were 
saved among the first. On an island formed at 
the head of the creek, where the water swept with 
such fury round a point as to wash the snow and 
sheep all away together, till at some little distance 
they began to accumulate in a heap, Lady Barker 
counted ninety-two ewes in one spot, but could 
not wait to count the lambs. 

The total loss was half their flock and ninety 
per cent. of their lambs. When they learned the 
news of the fearful snow-storm from other parts 


of the country, they found that the distant ‘ back- 
country’ ranges had suffered more severely than 
they had, for the sheep took shelter under the high 
river-banks, and the tragedy of the creeks was 
enacted on a still larger scale; or they drifted 
along before the first day’s gale, until they came 
to a wire-fence, and there they were soon covered 
up, and trampled each other to death. Not only 
were sheep, but cattle, found dead in -hundreds 
along the fences on the plains. 

This tragic occurrence is the sole drawback to 
the best, pleasantest, and most encouraging narra- 
tive of colonial life to be found among the abundant 
literature of emigration. 


WAXWORKS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


I was almost sorry to leave Volotchna, often as I 
had looked forward to the ending of what I con- 
sidered as my exile in that far-away place. That 
exile was over now, and at an earlier date than I had 
had any right to anticipate when first I accepted 
the appointment. I was going home, home to 
England, home to Lucy Allen, my dear patient 
little Lucy, the memory of whose gentle face and 
loving constancy had cheered me through many a 
day of lonely toil. 

This was how matters stood. I, Henry Master- 
son Gray, B.A. and Civil Engineer, had for the 
last two years been intrusted with the management 
of some valuable copper mines, situated among the 
southern spurs of the Ural, on the boundary-line 
between Europe and Asia. These mines were the 


eared of a wealthy Russian landowner, Prince | 
heodore Galitzkin, whose habit it was to spend | 


the-summer at his chateau of Ak-Volotchna, which 


was my residence both in summer and in winter. | 


A greater contrast could hardly be imagined than 
that which the mansion afforded when scen under 
its fair-weather aspect, basking under a blue sky, 
shaded by leafy trees, swarming with servants, and 
full of guests, to its own desolate look when the 
German steward and I, each in his separate suite 
of apartments, were left as its sole tenants. Then 
the stables stood empty, the babbling fountains 
were silent, the flowers were gone, and the music 
hushed, and not a sound broke the stillness except 
the savage shriek of the snow-wind, as it tore 
down upon us from the passes of the Ural, or the 
roar “a tush of the streams, turned to torrents by 
the melting of the drifts upon peak and plateau. 
But during the long evenings there was the 
resource of a well-stocked library ; and the labours 
of the mine, too, were more easily performed in 
winter, when the supply of water was copious, 
than in the dry hot months, when the brooks 
scarcely yielded wherewithal to wash the ore, and 
when half our crushing-mills were perforce idle. 
In summer the place was lively enough; and as 
the owners of the chiteau were always kind and 
courteous in their treatment of me, while I was not 
unpopular with their many visitors, the hours 
passed agreeably, until the approach of winter 
recalled the gay company to their cities, The 
property had improved under my management, 
and the old prince expressed more than a conven- 
tional t at my determination to return to 
England. On this point, however, there could be 
no Lesitetion. A vacancy had somewhat suddenly 
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presented itself in a certain widely-known firm of 
civil engineers, of which my Uncle Masterson was 
one of the principals. This was to me a piece of 
good luck not to be neglected, since it would not 
only procure me an immediate increase of income, 
but a share, although a small one, in the profits 
of the firm. The house of Pearce, Masterson, 
and Pearce, in which I had now the prospect of 
becoming a junior partner, was a thriving one. in 
another year, at the farthest, Lucy and I might 
venture, without rashness, to bring our long 
engagement to a happy conclusion. 

n two days more, then, I was to start from Ak- 
Volotchna. Indeed my departure had been delayed 
in order that I might give the surveyor, who had 
arrived to succeed me in my post, some practical 
insight into the working of the mines; the ac- 
counts, too, had been gone through, and nothing 
now remained but to instal my successor in his 
office. And yet, glad as I was to avail myself of 
the stroke of good fortune that had so opportunely 
befallen me, 1 was by no means in high spirits as I 
set off to walk to the mines, where I was to meet 
Mr Hammond, the new superintendent. We all 
feel more or less of regret at leaving any spot with 
which we can connect pleasant associations, and 
the more so if we have worked, and worked well, 
there. And I had worked hard and not unsuccess- 


| fully at Volotchna, doing all I could to improve 


the machinery, to discipline the half-barbarous 
workmen, and to introduce order and neatness into 
a place where, at my first coming, I had found a 
chaos of wasteful and slovenly confusion. 

I took a short cut across the pleasure-grounds, 
crossing the bridge of unbarked pine-trees that 
spanned the narrowest part of the artificial lake, 
on which a whole fleet of snow-white swans rode 
majestically like so many frigates at anchor, and 
— the smoothly rolled path beneath the 
uge horse-chestnut trees, which in South Russia 
attain a remarkable luxuriance. 


As I approached 
the verge of the demesne, the sound of a soft voice 
uttering my name made me start, and turning my 
head I recognised a young Polish countess, who 


had for the last two imontlis been a visitor at the 
chateau. ‘I see, Mr Gray,’ she said half-jestingly, 
half, as it seemed to me, in sorrow, ‘ that you have 
forgotten us all already. Your thoughts are far 
away, in England I suppose, even before you bid 
us good-bye,’ 

Handsome as the Countess Pauline Lewinski 
was, it was not so much the beauty of her face 
that was apt to haunt one’s recollection, as a name- 
less fascination, which some few women possess as 
their birthright. She was a delicate, slender, little 
fairy of a creature, with a clear dark complexion 
that suited well with the raven blackness of her 
hair and the lustre of her eyes; but her chief 
charm was the winning softness of her manner, 
combined with a pensive melancholy that had an 
interest of its own. I knew very little about her 
beyond the fact, that I had heard her described as 
arich heiress, and as being possessed of consider- 
able estates in Volhynia and Podolia, as well as in 
Crown Poland. From some fragments of conver- 
sation, accidentally overheard while among the 
other guests, I gathered, too, that she had been 
early left a widow. That there was some invisible 
barrier between her and the Russian visitors, 
some cold reserve, some mutual mistrust, I could 
plainly see. Indeed she had been the first to 


call my attention to the circumstance that there 
was no real communion of ideas between herself 
and the majority of the company, but mere cautious 
politeness and lip-service. 

‘It is because I am a Pole,’ she said sadly : ‘they 
cannot forget it, nor can I. And yet I am surely 
not such a very dangerous personage that they 
should shun me as they do. I do not mean to 
undermine the throne of their czar, I am sure. 
Only the dear old princess, who has Polish blood 
in her veins, cares for me; and it is because I have 
known her and loved her ever since I was a child, 
that I stay here’ 

Perhaps I was prejudiced in favour of the coun- 
tess on account of the good-will which she always 
evinced towards myself; but it is a fact that, in 
her quiet way, she certainly did shew a preference 
for my society, the more flattering to me that there 
were gathered under the roof of Ak-Volotchna 
several personages very much more highly placed 
in the world’s regard than could be the case with a 
humble English surveyor. There were officers and 
diplomates, and one or two boyards, who, like 
Prince Theodore, were too wealthy to have been 
tempted into government employ ; and there were 
members of the bureaucratic nobility, Tchinovniks, 
as the Russians call them, some of whom had been 
educated at Western universities, and were well 
informed, and fluent of speech. But the young 
countess, silent and reserved among these accom- 
plished carpet-knights, talked to me with a frank- 
ness that had in it something that was very 
winning, and seemed never to tire of asking me 
questions concerning England and English cus- 
toms, or of listening while I explained to her the 
chief characteristics of our national life. 

The countess, I ought to say, was also about to 
leave the chateau, where her visit had already been 
a long one. She was to depart on the following 
day, as I well knew, and perhaps this circumstance 
may have prompted the tone of half-playful reproach 
in which she taxed me with forgetfulness of my 
friends at Ak-Volotchna. 

‘Indeed, no,’ I answered with a smile; ‘my 
thoughts were not so inconstant. I have had too 
many happy moments here to permit my leave- 
taking to be a matter of indifference to me, I can 
assure you.’ 

‘Yes, said the countess, looking down, as she 
pensively traced lines with the ivory ferule of her 

arasol in the smooth sand at her feet, ‘I should 
sorry if that were so—sorry if you could forget 
us at once. My own path in life has not been 
crossed by many real friends, and I never can say 
farewell to one I have learned to like without a 
feeling that is—almost—painful. And this, too, is 
my last day here. I go home to-morrow very 
early,’ 

How pretty she looked, with her graceful head 
bent down, with the long dark eyelashes drooping 
on the soft smooth yun 4 while, with the point of 
her parasol, she continued to trace zigzag marks 
upon the sand. There was something so mournful 
in the music of her voice, that no one who had not 
a heart of stone could have refused to pity her 
evident unhappiness. Then, too, she was exqui- 
sitely well dressed, after the newest Paris fashion ; 
those were the daintiest little kid-gloved hands 
that Jouvin ever had the honour of covering with 
puatees leather; and the one small foot that 
peeped forth like a timid mouse from beneath the 
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edge of the silken robe was adorned by the most 
bewitching tiny shoe, hardly big enough, one 
would have thought, for the wearing of a Cinderella. 

There were a few moments of silence—of awk- 
ward silence; but I was loyal to Lucy. Very 
often, since that day, I have had reason to be thank- 
ful that this was so, and that the recollection of 
that dear girl at home in England, with her trust 
and faith in me, preserved me from an attempt to 
offer consolation to the countess, and to say what 
I should never have forgiven myself for saying. 
Most men, in my place, would have felt soft- 
hearted, and though 1 was sure that I was not in 
love with Countess Pauline—for did I not love 
Lucy ?—yet I was sorry to part with her, and was 
moved by her present unhappiness. I was very 
much embarrassed ; but, to my great relief, my fair 
Polish friend rallied her spirits by an effort, and 
began to talk more cheerfully, and almost in a 

rightly manner. Yes, she said, it was quite 
right that I should go to England, and construct 
wonderful iron bridges, and tunnels, and works of 
all sorts, such as she, untravelled as she was, had 
always read of, as people read in Eastern tales of 
the prodigies were by the djinns, And I 
should grow rich and famous, and perhaps go one 
day into that parliament, the nature of which I 
had been so kind and patient as to explain to her, 
and make noble speeches. Ah! she was sure that 
I could speak brilliantly, although my modesty 
led me to disown the power: a friend was the best 
judge. And one day, perhaps, who knew! we 
should meet again. But what she did particularly 
wish was, that, on my route home to England, I 
should pay her a flying visit, even if only for an 
hour or two, at her castle near Uczitzka. She 
should be so pleased if I could turn a little out of 
my road to see her before I left Russia. 

Now it so happened that this same town of 
Uczitzka was scarcely out of my way at all, 
by the road by which I had elected to travel ; 
for a hint had been given to Pearce, Masterson, 
and Pearce, who had executed many public works 
in Northern Russia, and had friends in the 
imperial chancellerie, that tenders would soon be 
invited for the construction of a railway from the 
Galician borders of Austria to a point of junction 
on the great trunk-line to Odessa. This line would 
open up a very remote and little known district, 
rich in agricultural wealth, no doubt, but one in 
which the engineering difficulties were as likely 
as not to eat up all possible profits. In fact it was 
a speculation, with regard to which, as my uncle 
wrote, the firm would be very much guided by 
the result of my observations and inquiries made 
on the spot; and therefore I had been urged to 
return by way of this outlying district, and to 
keep my eyes and ears open, so as to justify, b 
this my first taste of responsibility, the hig 
opinion which, as my Uncle Masterson was pleased 
to say, the great Mr Pearce already entertained of 
my judgment and ability. It was easy for me, 
then, to promise that I would visit the house of 
Countess Pauline on my journey westward ; and 
a group of guests, whose voices and light laughter 
reached us before we saw the flutter of hat feathers 
and ribbons, approaching the place where we 
stood, I took a hasty leave of the countess, and, 
passing through the wicket in front of me, got 
clear of the demesne, and hurried on with a quick 
step towards the mines, 


It was a steep climb that lay before me, since 
the mountain range in that part of the Ural 
appears to be laid out, as by the hand of a giant, 
in a succession of rough te each plateau 
dominating the one immediately below it, while 
far above rose the bare cliff-wall, on which nothing 
grew, save only lichens and moss of many a strange 
tint—russet, gold, green, and purple. Then came a 
belt of birchwood ; and below this region, the beech 
and the wild plum-tree, and horse-chestnut cloth 
the hill-sides with a mantle of green. So dense was 
the growth of the heavy timber, that the boughs 
formed a canopy over the path, shutting out the 
strong sunlight, and only a sickly cool gleam came 
filtering down through the triple arch of foliage. 
Here and there, where the woodcutters had cleared 
a patch of ground, I could look down and catch a 
glimpse of the chateau of Ak-Volotchna, with its 
fair white walls (whence its name), resembling, 
with its fountains, its porticoes, and marbled front, 
some Italian villa, quite out of keeping with the 
wild surroundings. sently the dark woods shut 
out the prospect once more; and so, pushing on 
along the well-known track, I reached the mine. 

Mr Hammond, the new superintendent, was 
waiting for me, and we had to go through a some- 
what lengthy round of business details, since he 
was naturally anxious to profit by my past experi- 
ence with respect both to the workmen and the 
machinery ; while I was desirous to prevent, as far 
as I could, Prince Theodore’s sustaining any: loss 
through the change of management. At last our 
labour was over, Mr Hammond put up his note- 
book ; and since he had no more questions to ask of 
me, I bade him good-bye till dinner-time, and 
strolled off to call upon an acquaintance who lived 
hard. by, and with whom I wished to exchange a 
friendly word before leaving Russia. This acquaint- 
ance was a stranger to the district, an eccentric old 
fellow, who was only known to me by the name of 
Zaul, and who lived alone in a solitary hut, gain- 
ing a precarious livelihood by collecting fossils. 

There was something very odd and original 
about Zaul. The old man’s shrewdness, his sturdy 
common-sense struggling with the gross ignorance 
which is the birthright of a Russian moujik, and 
his quaint style of talking, had amused me when 
first he came straying into the neighbourhood with 
his wallet and hammer. Book-learning, I need 
hardly say, he knew nothing of, but his eye fora 
fossil-bearing rock was unerring, and could 
believe him when he told me, that what he gleaned 
up in summer he could sell well in winter among 
the savants of Moscow and St Petersburg. The 
nature of his explorings brought him frequently 
among the shafts and galleries of our copper and 
malachite mines; and at his first appearance I had 
been obliged to interfere for his protection, seeing 
that our superstitious miners were somewhat 
inclined to regard him as a possible wizard, and to 
treat him roughly. He soon, however, became a 
favourite with all of us, and was permitted to range 
the excavations at will, taking up his quarters in a 
deserted hut, formerly counted by a woodman, 
where he dwelt alone. The hut was a rude con- 
struction, built of birch stems, and wattled with 
brushwood and clay, but it yielded a sufficient 
shelter. 

To my surprise, on drawing near the hovel, 
which stood, 1 may remark, in a thick part of the 
wood, where the bushes came close up to the rustic 
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walls, I found the door shut, which I had never 
before known to be the case unless when the 
occupant was abroad. And yet this could scarcely 
be, for as I drew near, my footfall making no sound 
on the soft moss that carpeted the earth, my ear 
caught the murmur of voices from within the 
cabin, conversing, as it seemed to me, in low but 
eager tones. At that moment, and as I was hesi- 
tating whether to knock or to retrace my steps, a 
dry hazel branch on which I trod broke with a 
sharp, crackling noise, and immediately there 
ensued a dead silence in the hut, but not for more 
than a few seconds. Then I heard the familiar 
click, click of Zaul’s hammer as it struck upon a 
stone, and I knew that the old man was within. I 
went up and tapped with my stick on the heavy 
door of rough hewn oak. 

As I knocked, I could have been almost certain 
that I heard a sound from within the hut like the 
rustling of a silk dress, oddly mingling with the 
clicking of the fossil collector’s hammer; but 
when Zaul came to admit me, which he did an 
instant later, I found the old man alone. He made 
me welcome, as usual, and with no trace of embar- 
rassment, giving me, as the place of honour, a rude 
three-legged stool, the only one he possessed, and 
calmly reseating himself on a log, with a heap of 

ebbles between his feet, and his hammer in his 
Cok according to custom. ‘I fancied you had 
company here, Zaul, and that I might be an 
intruder,’ said I laughingly : ‘my ears must have 
played me false if 1 did not hear voices, ay, and 
what seemed like the rustle of a lady’s dress, as I 
came to your door’ And as I spoke I threw a 
searching look about me, but only saw the accus- 
tomed objects—the low bed with its sheepskin 
counterpane, the few cooking utensils, the brick 
stove, the shelves, on which were ranged household 
gear and fossils, the pick and spade, the wood-pile, 
and beyond this, half-hidden, another door, which 
was much lower than that by which I had entered, 
but which was partly open, giving a glimpse of 
green boughs beyond. It was possible that some 

erson might have left the hut by this door while 

knocked at the other, but I could conceive no 
motive for such concealment. 

Old Zaul burst into a chuckling laugh. ‘ You 
must have been dreaming, English lord, he said, 
with evident enjoyment of my blunder. ‘I believe 
that I have, like other old fellows that live by 
themselves, got an ill trick of talking to myself 
over my work, just that my tongue may not get 
like the rusty elapper of an unused bell, that’s all! 
And the rustle of a lady’s dress, too! I daresay you 
heard one of my squirrels, poor things, scratching 
and scuttling in and out of the door as far as its 
chain would let it go. I keep the door open, 
behind the wood-pile where they live, on purpose 
that they may feel a little sunshine. You must 
have better ears than mine, though, Gospodin— 
but then you are young’ 

This explanation was surely enough to satisfy 
any reasonable man. I knew that the old fellow, 
in addition to his regular occupation, was expert at 
trapping and taming squirrels, marmots, and other 
small animals, which, as he told me, were in 
demand as pets in the cities of Russia, and that he 
was never without a stock of these four-footed 
captives. 

‘Well, well,” grumbled the old hermit, as he 
kept intermittently tapping with his hammer 
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among the rounded pebbles at his feet ; ‘things 
must change. So you are going away from Russia, 
English lord? I’m sorry, but 1 don’t wonder over- 
much. If I were like you, a grand foreign gentle- 
man, I a I should soon be off too, to amuse 
myself, where the sun always shines.’ 

‘You are mistaken, my old friend, I answered, 
laughing, ‘and on more points than one. In the 
first place, the sun does not always shine in Eng- 
land, for which I start on Wednesday. Next, I am 
not by any means going to amuse myself, but to 
work hard—harder, most likely, than you have 
seen me do here. Lastly, as I have told you pretty 
often, I am no lord, little or great, as you Russians 
will insist on calling every Englishman who comes 
among you.’ 

The old man glanced queerly up at me through 
his horn-rimmed spectacles. An odd figure he 
was, gnarled and bent like the root of an old tree, 
and wearing, in spite of the heat of the weather, a 
greasy caftan of black wool, and the high boots of 
soft leather, lined with sheepskin, which form the 
most conspicuous portion of a Muscovite peasant’s 
attire. In the milder climate of Red Russia, and 
in summer, these garments seemed inappropriate, 
but Zaul was from the north, and he was obstinate 
in adhering to the costume of his native province. 
Altogether, with his staring spectacles, his bent 
body, his aquiline nose, and the bushy masses of 
his white hair and ragged beard, he reminded me 
of some great snowy owl in its winter plumage. 

‘Yes, yes, he said, with a chuckle worthy of 
Diogenes, ‘ one may tell a calf from a bear, though 
both are much of a colour. You are free to come 
and go, without clapping silver ointment on the 
palm of every policeman you meet. You need not 
stand cap in hand before the steward. The magis- 
trate, who would order old Zaul twenty blows with 
a stick for the merest trifle, dares not lay a finger 
— you. You are a lord, then, Mr Gray, anda 
scholar too, and know fine Greek and Latin names 
for the dried dragons, and lizards, and shell-fish 
that poor old Zaul hunts out of stone quarries, to 
sell to Moscow gentry that are wiser than he is,’ 

On my way back to the chateau, I found that 
my thoughts strayed, somehow, from Zaul to the 
young countess, and from the countess back to 
Zaul, in a manner, and with a persistency, that 
surprised me. There was no conceivable con- 
nection of ideas in such a case. No two people 
could be more dissimilar than the shrewd, dogged 
old peasant, whose half-cynical, half-kindly humour 
had often amused and interested me, and the grace- 
ful heiress of an illustrious race, lapped in luxury 
from the cradle upwards, and whose natural charms 
were heightened by the refined and tender melan- 
choly of her manner. She and old Zaul were as 
wide apart as the poles. And yet, in some inex- 
plicable way, my truant fancy could not dwell on 
the image of the beautiful Pauline, without evoking 
that of the grotesque old hermit of the rocks, whom 
I had just left in his solitude. 

When I reached the White Castle, I found, to 
my surprise, that the huge courtyard was crowded 
with soldiers, some of whom were unsaddling and 
picketing their horses, while others, whose carabines 
and accoutrements lay piled in heaps beside the 
walls, were bustling with their cooking-tins and 
camp-kettles around the bright fires that they had 
kindled in every convenient nook, intent on the 
preparation of their afternoon meal. The ——e 
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state of the country, as I presently remembered, 
accounted for the arrival of this detachment of 
cavalry, since the dangerous epidemic of incen- 
diarism was beginning to spread, and malicious 
burnings and wanton destruction of property were 
no longer, as had till lately been the case, confined 
to the northern or Muscovite portion of Russia. 
Recently, within the limits of the government in 
which Ak-Volotchna stood, several outrages of this 
kind had been committed, and that with absolute 
impunity, for the authorities could obtain no direct 
evidence. Public rumour alternately laid the 
blame of these deeds on the newly freed serfs, who 
were notoriously discontented with the land ukase 
by which the ezar had provided for their main- 
tenance, and who were bitterly disappointed in the 
bright hopes which they had entertained as to the 
immediate results of the change; and on the Polish 
soldiers in Russian regiments, the latter of whom 
were exasperated by the severity with which the 
late Polish insurrection had been suppressed. 

At anyrate, whether Poles or mutinous moujiks 
were at the bottom of the late mischief, immense 
damage and a widespread feeling of insecurity had 
been the chief results ; and detachments of troops 
were scouring the country, to protect loyal land- 
holders, and to overawe, or, if possible, to appre- 
hend, the incendiaries. The officers of the squadron 
were guests at the prince’s dinner-table, and indeed 
had gladly availed themselves of their host’s hospi- 
table proposal that they should be lodged under 
his roof. They were four in number: two wasp- 
waisted young subalterns, whose minds, such as 
they were, seemed filled with the hope of an early 
return to the ball-rooms and cafés of the capital; a 
bluff pink-faced captain ; and a major with grizzled 
hair, and a keen face like that of a ferret. The 
last was a silent man, with a peculiarly stealthy 
fashion of looking about him. I saw him start, 
though very slightly, when he heard the old prince 
address Countess Pauline Lewinski by name; and 
more than once during the evening I saw him 
direct a sidelong glance towards her; but he took 
little part in the conversation, and left the task of 
amusing the company to his juniors. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the course of 
that evening. There was music, as usual, and 
there was dancing; but neither the Countess 
Pauline nor myself took any active share in the 
amusements of the hour. ‘The beautiful young 
Pole passed most of her time beside the good old 
Princess Galitzkin, and endured more of the con- 
versation of that esttmable but prosy old lady than 
I had ever known her previously to do. The 
Russian major hovered near her, and I think he 
spoke to her once, but she seemed not to hear him. 
She and I scarcely exchanged a word; and I 
fancied, emmeateneble as the supposition might be, 
that she purposely avoided any appearance of 
intimacy with myself while under the observation 
of the Russian officers. 

On the following morning, I was up early, and 
was one of the few friends who surrounded the 
carriage-door when the fair young countess, in the 
prettiest of summer travelling costumes, came 
tripping down the marble steps, leaning on the 
arm of old Prince Theodore himself. Summer was 
on the wane, and in that elevated region the nights 
and early mornings were iinaiie chilies but the 
prince was an urbane gentleman of the old school, 
and he came shivering out to bid good speed to 


his beautiful guest. Then the shawls were all —< 
stowed away, the straps of the imperial adjusted, 
the postilions were in their saddles, the courier 
clambered into the rumble, where the countess’s 
maid sat with that peculiar expression of dis- 
content on her features that only such Abigails , 
can assume, and the leave-takings were hurriedly b 
got through. Long after the carriage and its 
four — harnessed steeds had vanished in a 
cloud of dust, I found myself recalling the light, 
yet lingering pressure of the soft little hand in its 
pearl-gray glove—the pensive, fawn-like glance of 
the dark eyes that met mine for the last time, and ( 
the earnestness of the parting words, commonplace \ 
as they were: ‘Remember your promise to come 
and see me on your way home.’ ig 
I am not, I hope, of a fickle or deceitful dis- 
position. I am sure that I was never untrue in iy 
thought to my dear little Lucy, at home in 
England, during all the time of my acquaintance N 
with my dark-eyed Polish friend. It was Lucy — 
whom | loved with my whole heart, and yet I 
felt somehow the charm of Pauline’s friendship, 
and was flattered, very likely, by her apparent Wi 
Sep for myself. At anyrate, I reflected that fiel 
ife at Ak-Volotchna would be insufferably dreary ae 
without her, and was doubly glad to remember b 
that I, too, was immediately to leave it for a more - 
bustling scene of action. As I turned to re-enter §o 
the house, I saw, half-hidden among a number of I « 
flowering shrubs, that Russian major who looked kil 
like a ferret. He was eying me narrowly, and gro 
with something of a sardonic grin upon his ugly fro: 
mouth ; but the expression vanished in an instant, var 
and he strolled away towards the bivouac of his an 
men, leisurely lighting his cigar, nor did he affect h 
to take any particular notice of me when we met - 
at breakfast. wh 
On that day, I went up to the mines, and for 
formally transferred the reins of government to the 
Mr Hammond, the new superintendent. The men ser] 
—rough fellows, for the most part, who had given ow) 
me much trouble when first I had to deal with all 
them—crowded round me, and insisted on kissing hen 
my hand. They waved their caps, and shouted as : 
long as they could catch a glimpse of me; and J, _ 
too, was sorry to part with these humble friends om 
for ever. I wished to say good-bye also to the me 
old fossil collector; but Zaul’s hut was deserted; tov 
and concluding that the old hermit was, according wh 
to his wont, wandering in the woods, I gave it up, onl 
and returned to the chateau. the 
On the following day, towards noon, I left wo! 
Ak-Volotchna, travelling in a less pretentious pre 
style, I need hardly say, than that which had 
suited the wealth and rank of the Countess twe 
Pauline. The old prince and princess were very im] 
kind and gracious at parting, and I drove off in fro 
the midst of waving handkerchiefs and hearty but 
wishes of a bon voyage. But, as I have often on 
remembered since, the last countenance I beheld ag 
was that of the ferret-faced major, and it wore the spr 
same sneering expression that I had noticed with pa 
displeasure on the previous day. For a moment : 
I felt angry, but only for a moment. What could 
it signify to me? I should never see the man the 
again. So I forgot him, and drove on. — 
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